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tinually to capsize their boats. Yet with wind and tide
together they managed to travel at least a hundred miles
a day; but they were obliged to reach the open sea by a
different route to the Manamo River, by which they had
first entered the Orinoko delta. Once more they passed
through the country of the Tiwi-Tiwas, who had resorted
to their houses in the high trees because the floods had
covered the land. When they reached the mouth of this
branch (the Makareo, which opens into the sea at quite a
short distance from the south-west promontory of Trinidad)
they were held up by another terrific storm and obliged to
get in as close to the shore as possible, leaving the galley
right out in the river because of the many sandbanks.
The galley by this time was leaking and nearly swamped.
Raleigh scarcely knew what to do, whether to leave the
galley to her fate to find her way across to Trinidad as
best she could in the daylight, or to stay by her. He
feared in that case that the whole expedition might perish
from wind, rain, waves, and the sheer misery of exposure
to the elements. Therefore, with great dread, in the dark-
ness, he put out to sea through the terrible surf of the
river bar, "all being very sober and melancholy, one
faintly cheering another to show courage." " But it pleased
God that the next day by nine o'clock we descried the
Island of Trinidad, and steering to the nearest part of it
we kept the shore till we came to Curiapan (Punto de
Gallos) where we found our ships at anchor, than which
to us was never a more joyful sight"

From Trinidad his ships sailed to England without
any misadventure, arriving there at the close of 1595.
Thus the whole expedition from England, up the Orinoko
to the foothills of Guiana and back to England, had been
performed in the space of about nine months. The ao